THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
with a literature all its own. The Moslem culture, foreign to
all the rest but joined to it and influencing it, reigned in Spain
and was powerful along all the shores of the Western Mediter-
ranean. The Byzantine Empire represented a quite separate
tradition which had outposts in Southern Italy, and in some of
the Italian trading-centres. Russia was the province of Slavs
and Finns, still pagan and barbarous outside such towns as
Novgorod where resident Swedish merchants a little redeemed
the barbarity. But the soul of Christendom and of the whole
civilizing mission of Europe lay in the West with Nordiern
France as its centre, England, Italy, and Germany as its pro-
vinces, and Norway, Bohemia, Austria, and Spain as its
frontier countries. From the time of Charlemagne's death this
Western European culture had steadily shrunk in the kingdoms
both of this world and of the mind and spirit. But from noo,
and throughout the century, it was everywhere expanding.
Military weapons, as in Spain, formed one of the instruments
of this advance; but the primary instruments were the
achievements of Europe's scholars.
Great bursts of civilizing activity have always enshrined
themselves in particular centres. The intellectual and artistic
ferment which made ancient Greece the glory and the envy
of posterity was spread over die whole of the Hellenic world,
but inevitably pivoted upon its centre Athens. Similarly, in a
later age, Florence was the centre of gravity of the Italian
Renaissance. In the twelfth century, the passion for learning
expressing itself in the creation of universities, and die redis-
covery and the spread of the fundamentals of scholarship
brought into strong existence a considerable civilizing move-
ment. At first, it was centred upon Paris. Then the rise to
power of Cornificius and his like made of Paris an educational
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